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Notice. 


Tue ‘‘ Musical World” is now published on SaturDays. 
Subseribers are respectfully reminded that a year’s subscrip- 
tion, paid in advance, alone entitles them to a Ticket for the 
Concert in June. No musical entertainment, unless of essen- 
tial importance to art, or of general and historical interest, 
can be noticed, if not advertised in our columns. No adver- 
tisements can be inserted in the current number after four 
o'clock on Thursdays. For the convenience of our country 
subscribers, their Tickets for the Concert will be made 
transferable. 


A Song by Mr. Macfarren, the poetry by Mr. Dion Bour- 
cicaulty and a Waltz by Henselt, are presented to our sub- 
scribers this week. A few copies still remain of No. 9 of the 
** Musical World,” containing the Triumphal March, by Mr. 
Moscheles, orders for which should be transmitted without delay. 








wer FMajesty’s Treatre. 


Tus great establishment re-opened for the season on Tues- 
day night. Owing to the engrossing interest of actual politics, 
T.ondon is as full at the present moment as in the height 
of the season. The perfect satisfaction expressed by the 
brilliant and crowded audience assembled on Tuesday night 
may, therefore, be taken as a fiat of approbation from the 
tribunal to which the munificent lessee looks chiefly for 
support. Were we a gazette of fashion, we could occupy 
half-a-dozen columns with a list of the noble, wealthy, and 
otherwise distinguished personages who presided on the occa- 
sion ; but as we are simply a journal of music and the drama, 
our readers must tax their imagination to picture a scene such 
as only the London Italian Opera can present—a scene to 
whigythe prestige of high rank, the pomp of affluent citizen- 
ship, the pride of literary and artistic distinction, and the 
absorbing influence of female beauty, lend a glow of splendor, 
on intensity of excitement, and a variety of interest, un- 
paralleled elsewhere. There were matters, also, connected 


‘with the first night of the present season, that had been the 
subject of zealous discussion for weeks previously. Signor 
Costa, the late admirable director of the orchestra, had 
resigned his situation, and was to be succeeded by Mr. Balfe, 
a dramatic composer of European fame, albeit, as Captain 
Rock has it, a “ merus Hibernus.” 


The popularity of Signor 














Costa, both with the habitués of the opera and with? his 
orchestra, was so great that an emeute was anticipated in 
consequence of his absence. The writer in the Morning 
Chronicle, bursting with early and exclusive information, had 
stated in the columns of the lucky newspaper which enjoys 
the advantage of his coliaboration, that so violent was the 
general feeling about Signor Costa’s resignation, that one 
of the oldest and most esteemed members of the band—Mr 
Lindley, the violoncellist—had thrown up his engagement, and 
would no longer strengthen the orchestra with his inimitable 
talent ; and though, at the first full rehearsal under Mr. Balfe, 
the superb veteran was observed among the foremost in his 
place, and among the foremost to shake the new conductor 
warmly by the hand—an illustration of how much reliance 
is to be attached to the musical information of the Morning 
Chronicle—though this occurred to disverify the prediction of 
the critic Jenkins, late of the Great Gun—expectations of 
a disturbance were hardly less rife among the subscribers, 
However, Mr. Balfe made his appearance, and was received 
with three spontaneous, enthusiastic, and unanimous cheers, 
which at once set at rest all anxiety on the matter—and the 
sequel established his competency for the important post he 
occupies, beyond all possibility of dispute. 

Another subject of interest was the first representation of 
“young Verdi’s’ Nabucco, under the new title of Nino. 
Nabucco has created a furore in Italy and several other places 
on the continent. The enthusiasm of the modern Italians, 
however, is so easily excited, that we expected nothing, and 
were not at all surprised to find nothing in “‘ young Verdi's” 
score. Ernani led us to suspect, and Nabucco has certified 
our suspicion, that of all the modgin Italian composers Verdi 
is the most thoroughly insignificant. We listen, vainly, as 
the work proceeds, for the semblance of a melody. There is 
positively nothing, not even a feeling of rhythm—but rather 
indeed, a very unpleasant disregard for that important element 
of musical art. The choruses are nothing but the com- 
monest tunes, arranged almost invariably in unison—perhaps 
because the composer knows not how to write in parts. The 
concerted music is patchy, rambling and unconnected. The 
cantabiles are always unrhythmical—and the absence of design 
is everywhere observable. The harmonies are either the 
tritest common-places, or something peculiarly odd and un- 
pleasant. Nothing can possibly be more feeble than the 
orchestration. The employment of the wind instruments is 
remarkably infelicitous, and all the experiments are failures. 
The overture is the poorest stuff imaginable, and yet the only 
glimpses of tune in the opera are comprised within its limits 
—and these are subsequently employed throughout the work 
ad nauseam. Serious criticism would be thrown away upon 
such a work. Either “‘ young Verdi” must be a very clever 
man of business, or he must have come into the world with a 
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silver spoon in his mouth. His popularity in Italy signifies 
nothing—but the reputation he elsewhere maintains is an 
enigma. We might overlook his ignorance of all the rules of 
art, were there in him any indication of natural feeling, or the 
shadow of ventive power—but alas! noall is a dead flat 
—a dreary waste of barren emptiness! 

In thus honestly giving our opinion of “ young Verdi,” 
(who is already, we believe, nearly forty,) we cannot impeach 
the spirited proprietor of Her Majesty's Theatre [for bringing 
forward his operas. They enjoy continental repute, and the 
Subscribers have a right to hear and judge them. Whether 
they will like them remains to be seen. Our impression of 
the new singers is favorable. Mdlle. Sanchioli has a voice 
which partakes of the double character of soprano and mezzo 
soprano. Her highest and lowest notes are better than those 
of the medium range. Her style is full of energy, and albeit 
unfinished and occasionally coarse, her singing bears marks of 
a taste in the right direction. In her acting, which is bold 
and impassioned, she frequently reminded us of Giulia Grisi, 
with whom, however, we have not the remotest notion of com- 
paring her. Mdlle. Corbari, though less pretending than her 
sister-debutante, pleased us even more. Her voice is a sweet 
soprano of moderate compass. Its power is much impaired 
by a nervousness which prevents the fair artist from giving it 
full scope, but its agreeable quality is not the less apparent. 
The acting of Mdlle. Corbari is graceful and natural. The 
other performers were Signor Fornasari, whose lungs appear to 
be in as excellent condition as his best friends could desire— 
Signori Botelli, Dai Fiori, A. Giubilei, and Mad. Bellini, 
all of whom are already known to the opera habitués. The 
argument of the new version of Nabucco involves the con- 
quest of Babylon by Ninus, king of Assyria, his assumption 
of divinity, his punishment, madness, repentance, and restora- 
tion to reason. The chief personages of the drama are— 
Ninus (Signor Fornasari), Phenena, his daughter (Mdlle. 
Corbari), Abigail, a slave, erroneously supposed also to be his 
daughter (Mdlle. Sanchioli), Hydaspes, nephew to the King 
of Babylon (Signor Corelli), Orotaspes, High Priest of Isis 
(Signor Botelli), the High Priest of Bel, who is nameless 
(Signor A. Giubelei), Abdallo, an old Assyrian Officer (Sig- 
not Daifiori), and Anna, sister to the High Priest of Isis 
(Mad. Bellini). The scene lies partly at Babylon and partly 
at Neveh. In the hands of a good composer some fine musi- 
cal situations would have been taken advantage of, but Signor 
Verdi has overlooked every available point, from sheer in- 
efficiency, and nothing less. The opera was splendidly mounted 
and well produced in all respects. The orchestra, under 
Balfe, was admirable, and the choruses had been trained with 

t care, though having nothing but unisons to sing, they 
ad no very difficult task to accomplish. The scenery, by 
Mr. Marshall, was picturesque and beautiful. In this depart- 
ment Mr. Lumley has wonderfully modified, for the better, 
the antique opera regime. So well pleased were the audience, 
that at the end of the opera Mr. Lumley was loudly called 
for from all parts of the house. Afterwards the same honor 
was conferred upon Mr. Balfe, who was brought forward 
by Mr. Lumley, and received with flattering demonstrations 
of approval. 

A few words about M. Perrot’s new ballet must suffice. 
Catarina: ou, la Fille du Bandit, is founded on an adventure 
of the celebrated and adventuresome painter, Salvator Rosa, 
who falls among brigands and is forthwith engaged in an 
amour with Catarina, chief of the banditti (a female robber, 
like her namesake of Les Diamans de la Couronne )—who is 








herself loved by one Diavolino, her lieutenant-who is jealous 
of Salvator Rosa, and ultimately kills his mistress with a blow 
intended for his rival, the painter. The cast combines the 
talents of Madlle. Lucile Grahn (Catarina) M. Perrot (Diavo- 
lino) M. Gosselin (Salvator), Madlle. Louise Taglioni, (Salva- 
tor’s principal model) and Madame Petit Stephan (the be- 
trothed of Salvator)—besides subordinates. The scenery, cos- 
tumes, and arrangements of the dances are worthy all praise. 
The pantomime of M. Perrot was inimitable, and the dancing 
of Lucile Grahn graceful and admirable. Her tarantella was 
delicious. Louise Taglioni also made a highly agreeable 
premivre modele ; she is, we believe, a niece of the Taglioni. 
The music, by Signor Pugni, is very pretty and appropriate, 
The scenery, by Mr. Marshall is charming. 

On the whole Her Majesty’s theatre may be said to have 
opened with every indication of a prosperous season. The 
new decorations of the interior are of the most gorgeous and 
costly description. They are said to have been effected at the 
immense outlay of twenty-three thousand pounds. A ques- 
tion may be raised us to the judiciousness displayed in the 
choice of color for the satin curtains with which every box is 
furnished. Yellow is not favorable to the complexion, which 
it invests with too much of its own hue—unlike the contrast 
produced by the juxta-position of other colors. This will be 
a point of discussion, at least for the fairer habitués of the 
theatre, who will not like their frseh bloom yellowed when most 
they desire its effect to be felt. Moreover yellow, amongst 
many Eastern nations, is the colour of mourning. But this 
passim. 








Hiv. Benedict's Crusaders, 


Mr. Benedict’s new opera of the “Crusaders” has been 
played every night since our last, to crowded houses. The 
music gains on each new hearing. The overture is a splendid 
and animated piece of orchestral writing, instrumented with 
great brilliancy and judgment. The chorus of Crusaders is 
introduced with admirable effect. The music of the opening 
scene is full of variety and beauty. The accompanied recita- 
tive of the Archbishop of Tyre impressively conveys the dignity 
of the sacerdotal character, and this is cleverly sustained 
throughout the opera. The chorus of Crusaders is chivalrous 
and imposing; the effect is enhanced by one verse being 
delivered almost without the aid of the orchestra, while in the 
last the entire instrumental means at the composer’s command 
are effectively employed. A morceau d’ensemble, for the 
knights, “Stand then on guard,” is very energetic. Alméa’s 
first cavatina, (sung by Miss Romer) “ They little know the 
charm,” involves a spontaneous melody, to have obtained 
which many a theorist would give up half his learning. The 
second phrase, delicately accompanied by the wood instru- 
ments, is full of fine coqguetterie, as the French have it, The 
florid coda, with the intervening snatches of choral resfonse, 
is highly effective. Ismael’s romance, (by Mr. King,) “ Within 
yon forest stands a rock,” is full of the wild gloom suitable 
to the character of the singer and to the story he narrates ; itis 
instrumented with a force of colouring almost Weberish ; the 
climax in the major is in fine relief, Bohémond’s first song, 
(by Mr. Harrison,) “ Whate’er thy lot in life may be,” a 
melody somewhat trite, but supported by an agreeable clarionet 
accompaniment in arpeggio, is usually encored, The seraphine in 
the subsequent dialogue is not effective; there is nothing less like 
an organ, if an organ be intended—but as there was little 
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likelihood of an organ at such an epoch, and in the city of 
Tyre, any other instrument might have been imitated with 
equal propriety, The final concerted piece in this scene opens 
with a splendid chorus, ‘‘ Despair and fury,” which is subse- 
quently repeated, and followed by an accompanied recitative 
for the Archbishop, very finely introduced by an interrupted 
cadence, bold and unanticipated. The chorus of Crusaders 
then re-occurs, first unaccompanied and then with a noble 
counterpoint for the stringed instruments, strengthened by the 
whole body of the orchestra. After some more desultory 
concerted music; itt which snatches of this chorus are inter- 
woven with good effect, another chorus of the Crusaders, ‘ On 
to the Temple,” accompanied by brass instruments, forms the 
climax. 

In the second scene the chorus of Fedavis, ‘* Master and 
tnonarch,” is wild and full of character. The solo for Hassan, 
the Man of the Mountain, (Mr. Stretton,) however, with its 
accompaniment of cornets and harps, is somewhat too suave 
for the character of the savage despot who utters it. Bohé- 
mond’s ballad, ‘‘ Oh love! to whom the fond heart pleadeth,” 
(by Mr. Harrison,) is short and sweet. The chorus of Oda- 
lisques, behind the scenes, ‘‘ Come, thou art bidden,” is a 
delicious snatch of fairy music, voiced with perfect skill, and 
accompanied with masterly delicacy and completeness. The 
duet for Bohémond and Alméa, (Mr. Harrison and Miss 
Romer,) ‘‘ There needed not this fairy plate,” is one of the 
best developed compositions in the opera. It opens with a 
lovely solo for the oboe, followed by a phrase which pleasantly 
recals (without plagiarising) a duet from Spohr's Jessonda. 
The whole of this movement is skilfully elaborated, and reminis- 
cences of the ever-recurring chorus of Crusaders are felicitously 
introduced in the accompaniments. The final ensemble is 
composed entirely of the subject of the same chorus, augmented, 
and accompanied pizzicato, eight quavers in a bar, with ad- 
mirable effect. The finale, though neither long nor elaborate, 
is full of energy and character. The distinction between the 
Christians and Infidels is preserved with consummate skill in 
the choruses. 

The second act contains another very fine duet ‘ Alméa 
here,” between Ismael and Alméa (Mr. King and Miss Romer), 
near the commencement of which is a melodial phrase, first 
given by the orchestra and then by the voice, of rare beauty. 
The ensemble ‘Tis vengeance that can calm,” has a very in- 
genious and fanciful orchestral accompaniment. After this, a 
phrase, which strongly resembles the subject of a grand soprano 
scena in Spohr’s Faust, worked with great skill, is made the 
orchestral support of some dramatic dialogue (sung not spoken), 
and the whole concludes with an ensemble based upon a 
charming and natural melody. The first air of Iseult, ‘ In the 
heart’s early dream,” is spontaneous and delicious; it never 
escapes, and always deserves an encore—Miss Rainforth sings 
it to perfection. Yet another beautiful duet, full of refined 
melody and picturesque orchestration, ‘‘ The truant time,” is 
given to Bohemond and Iseult. A ballad for Bohemond 
* When saddened thoughts,” is graceful, but has no striking 
eharatteristic. The whole of the concerted music which follows, 
embodying the first sight of Jerusalem, and the enthusiasm of 
the Criisaders, is full of dramaticinterest. The Finale is well 


constructed— involves an exquisite quintet, beautifully voiced— 
atid effectively concludes with the chorus of Crusaders. 

The third act commences with a pretty chorus of attendants, 
followed by a romance, “In childhood’s calm,” an elegant 
melody @ la borcarole, for Iseult (Miss Rainforth), enriched 
by at ably written obligato accompaniment for the violin, 








which is effectively rendered by Mr. Hughes, leader of the 
Drury Lane orchestra. A duet, “ My bosom of those fears 
dispel,” for Iseult and Count Raymond, (Miss Rainforth and 
Mr. Borrani) contains many fine points, and especially a 
beautiful melody at the words, “ From childhood’s days,”— 
The ensemble is somewhat 4 la Weber, but very brilliant and 
effective. A ballad for Mr. Harrison, ‘ Ill gifted ring,” in 
the apptoved modern opera style, somewhat recals the old 
melody, ‘‘ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove.” It meets with an 
unanimous and invariable encore, and will most likely reim- 
burse the publishers for the expense of the entire opera. We 
quote the verses, as a favourable specimen of Mr. Bunn’s 
poetic muse ;— 
Ill-gifted ring! how many a vow 
Of faith on thee I’ve sworn: 
And blighted hopes are all which now 
Thou leavest me to mourn} 
This pledge—o’er which such burning tears 
Have flowed without relief, 
Though given by me in happy — 
Comes back to me in grief. 
Oh, if from mem’ ry far away; 
The thought could now be chased, 
That in my first affection’s day, 
Thou on her hand wert placed ! 
Sad pledge, o’er which such burning tears 
Have flowed without relief, 
Which given by me in happy years, 
Comes back to me in grief ! 

Mr. Punch, who takes so much pains to ridicule the poet 
of the ‘‘ Crusaders,” had better enforce his position by writing 
something in the same style. We will wager a bottle of claret 
that he signally fails in his attempt. Another duet, “I well 
remember,” is worthy of remark for its clever instrumentation 
and a beautiful phrase of melody at the words, “I have, in 
passion’s sudden growth.” The opening chorus of the last 
scene, “ All around is smiling,” is not remarkable for origi- 
nality. A triumphal march begins superbly, but is too soon 
cut short. The finale is remarkable for a new arrangement 
of the ordinary florid rondo with which modern operas are 
wont to conclude, and the type of which may be found in 
Rossini’s Cenerentola—the famous aria ‘‘ Non piu mesta.” 
Mr. Benedict has allotted his aria to the two principal soprani, 
Miss Rainforth and Miss Romer. The effect was novel and 
brilliant, aud a simultaneous encore was the result. 

The prevalent characteristics of the music of the “‘ Crusaders” 
are the profusion and grace of its melodies, the variety and 
brilliant effects of its orchestration, and the dramatic truth which 
eolors every scene. Mr. Benedict is a musician of genius and 
fancy, and the facility of his invention is heightened and 
strengthened by musicianship of facture and detail. The 
Crusaders is his best opera, and will add to his already de- 
seryedly great reputation. 

The mise-enscene, and all the minutie of scenety,costume, and 
spectacle, are highly creditable to the spirited management of 
Drury Lane theatre. The training of the choruses confers 
honour upon Mr. Futton, and the acting of the subordinates 
says much for the assiduity and skill of Mr. W. West. The 
orchestra did its duty with great efficacy. The Crusaders is 
likely to have a long run, and will no doubt enrich the treasury. 


The wuins of Athens. 


Tue first piece of this name to which Beethoven composed 
music, was a melodrama in one act, which the once celebrated 


Kotzebue wrote for the inauguration of the new theatre at 
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Pesth, in Hungary, in 1812, the construction of which cost 
the government six hundred thousand florins. The piece of 
Kotzebue, one of the most fade inspirations of that unprinci- 
pled writer, was ill-fitted to excite the energies of a mind 
so independant and unworldy us that of Beethoven. An alle- 
gorical plea for despotism, an apostrophe to irresponsible power, 
was a matter to disgust, rather than inspire, the stern and 
philosophical republican. It is not therefore surprising that 
the piece was purely a drame de circonstance, lived its brief 
hour, and carried the music with it into oblivion. Ten years 
subsequently, however, the drama of Kotzebue was remodelled 
into a species of mythological pantomime, by Carl Meisel. 
The original music of Beethoven, with the additions of a new 
overture, and several other pieces composed for the occasion, 
was adopted, and the piece was produced at the Josephstadt 
Theatre, in Vienna, on the 5th of October, 1822. The following 
brief sketch of the plan of Meisel’s version may prove inte- 
resting at this moment. 

The curtain rises upon a gloomy cavern, where Pallas (Mi- 
nerva) the Goddess of wisdom, has been sleeping for no less 
than two thousand years—banished from Heaven by Jupiter; 
for having, albeit the patron-divinity of Athens, allowed So- 
crates, the philosopher, to fall a victim to the malice of his 
enemies. At the expiration of this period, however,—the 
wrath of Jove appeased—the wielder of thunderbolts takes pity 
on the daughter who had sprung from his omnipotent brain, 
and dispatches sundry invisible and incorporeal emissaries, to 
awake Minerva and release her from her long captivity. 
Hermes (Mercury) his wing-footed messenger, comes to an- 
nounce to the Goddess that the term of her banishment has 
expired, and the invisible spirits awake her with songs of joy. 
Minerva, rejoicing, desires to test her liberation, and resume 
at once her plenary honors of divinity. She yearnsfor the adora- 
tion and incense of which her long confinement had for two 
thousand years deprived her. She first thinks of her Athens, 
where altars had been erected in her honour. She expresses 
her thought to Mercury, who replies—* Two thousand years 
have flown away, and with them the Parthenon, the altars to 
Minerva, and Athens itself.” The Goddess of Wisdom thinks 
that Mercury is at his old trick of fibbing, for Hermes was 
not only the God of thieves but of liars also; and why 
should he have foregone his ancient habits? He had ever been 
regarded, in Olympus, as incorrigible, and Minerva’s sleep of 
twenty centuries had been enlivened by no vision of his 
reform. To convince her that Mercury was not lying, a 
demonstration ocular was absolutely requisite. Accordingly 
the scene changes to a tableau of Athens in ruins! Poor 
Minerva is astounded—she stands gaping and immoveable, as 
though Asphyxia had laidhands upon her. Still incredulous, 
she questions a young Greek, who passes by. Subsequently, 
she interrogates a maiden—a daughter of modern Athens, 
beautiful as those of old—for amidst her degeneracy, the city 
of Aspasia and of Alcibiades has preserved that type of love- 
liness, which in her women speaks as eloquently now, as when 
the temple of Minerva was thronged with ardent devotees. 
But how are her ears shocked by the accents that assault 
them! Instead of the language so divine, of Socrates, of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of Homer, Hesiod, and Theocritus—instead 
of the language of Diogenes, (most eloquent of dogs !)—of 
Pericles, or even of Demosthenes the orator and sophist— 
what does she hear? A jargon, a patois, a jumble, a caco- 
phony that startles and disgusts her ears, used to the antique 
music of inspired philosophers! Oh unworthy descendants of 


Miltiades, of Themistocles, of Anacreon, of Sappho the golden 








tongued! Minerva turns away in mingled contempt and 
sadness. But her sorrow becomes absolute rage when she 
perceives a miserable Mosque, where erst stood the Temple of 
the Winds, and a motley throng of dervishes, delivering them- 
selves up to the brutal sensuality of a vulgar and debased 
religion—on the site, where was celebrated of yore the decorous 
worship of the wise Minerva! What knows the Goddess of 
the miracles of Mahommed, the Temple of Mecca, or even of 
Allah, the Mussulman soubriquet of a fancied and fallacious 
Jupiter? What knows she of the Fakirs, their horrible self- 
torturing, and their hideous grimaces? Voltaire himself never 
sneered with a bitterer sneer at the red hot iron, and the burn- 
ing coal, St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar, would not have 
emotioned her one jot, for her spirit was with other and most 
different times. A march of Janissaries, and the ragged ap- 
pearance of a Turkish soldiery, achieve the despair of Minerva. 

She entreats her Mercury, in the name of his ancient and un- 
rewarded love, to snatch her from the scene of misery and 
degradation presented by the Athens of her old affection. The 
God of thieves, after an oration in which all his protreptic 
eloquence is used to persuade Minerva that the country of 
Goethe and of Schiller is but a renovation of the antique 

Hellas, requests the goddess to follow him into Hungary. 

This agreed upon, the scene once more changes, and the 

principal place of the city of Pesth is placed before the view of 
the beholder. Here we have a stale and unprofitable tirade 

of fulsome eulogy in favour of the temporary prince, whom an 

old man denominates the father of his people. The statue of the 

sovereign rises out of the earth, is forthwith crowned, and the 

whole concludes with a chorus, in which the happiness con- 

tingent on despotic rule is cringingly and maudlingly, albeit un- 

satisfactorily, set forth. 

This was the idea of the sycophant Kotzebue—murdered for 
his traitorous desertion of the principles of his early youth, by 
the patriotic student, Carl Sand—about whom one Alphonse 
Brotte has made the worst romance extant—and to this, Beet- 
hoven, the uncompromising republican and leveller, composed 
music! The drama, even as remodelled by Carl Meisel, is 
unsophisticated rubbish, but the music of the giant of Vienna 
has preserved it from oblivion. 

An English version of this allegorical masque was produced 
on Thursday night at the Princess’s Theatre. The undertaking 
was a bold one, and confers great credit on the management. 
The only difference from the German original was the substi- 
tution of London for Pesth. This gave occasion for some 
gorgeous spectacle. A festival is held in honour of the im- 
mortal Shakspere, the ‘‘ Jove of Helicon.” A procession of 
the chief characters in his best known plays—Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear, Othello, The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, &c., &c., &c. 
produced an effect, which, though motley, was exciting. Mr. 
Wallack appeared as Hamlet, following the Ghost, and was 
received with tumultuous applause. Mr. Granby looked an 
admirable Falstaff, and the other characters were well imper- 
sonated. A fairy ballet is introduced in the festivities, to 
which music has been cleverly arranged from the Pastoral 
Symphony and the well-known Septet in E flat—so that the 
whole of the music was Beethoven, and no alloy. The piece 
ends with the crowning of Shakspere’s effigy. The first tableau 
representing the ruins of Athens, with fragments of the Par. 
thenon, the Temple of Apollo and the Acropolis, was cleverly 
painted ; anda scene representing the London Royal Exchange 
is also deserving praise. The music, on the whole, was well 
executed, when its difficulties are taken into consideration. 
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The wonderful chorus of Dervishes, in B minor, was greatly 
applauded. The duet, ‘Wretched, wretched native land,” a 
composition of exquisite pathos, was very efficiently sung by 
Miss Smithson and Mr. Leffler. The songs, “ By Phaon 
slighted, Sappho weeps,” and “ Freedom is blighted,” both 
exquisitely tender inspirations, were also very nicely rendered 
—the former by Mr. Leffler, the latter by Miss Smithson. 
The chorus, ‘‘ Susceptible hearts,” one of the loveliest melo- 
dies that even Beethoven has produced, was understood at 
once by the audience and loudly applauded. The overture 
was played with spirit, but it is the least interesting of all the 
orchestral preludes of Beethoven. The final chorus, “ Hail, 
mighty master!” went less steadily than the rest of the music, 
but will doubtless be perfected after a few more performances. 
To conclude—the mere fact of introducing an unknown work 
of Beethoven is highly honourable to the establishment, and 
we trust that its success may repay the trouble and outlay that 
have been expended upon it. The house was crowded, and 


the masque announced for repetition every night till further 


notice, amidst some manifestations of dissent. 








Penkins on the Morning Bress 
again, 
LETTER II. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I am induced, by your readiness in inserting my last com- 
munication, to trouble you with another. Those who recol- 
lect the style of criticism in which the doings at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre were apostrophised by Mr. Jenkins, in the 
Great Gun, were very curious to see what sort of a notice he 
would give in the Morning Chronicle, on the opening of that 
institution for the present season. Though, of course, it was 
not anticipated that the religion of the lessee would be brought 
upon the fapis, as in the Great Gun—yet the Costa v. Balfe 
affair, it was thought would produce something pungent from 
the pen of Jenkins! But the disappointment was great to 
find nothing but a column-and-a-half of bad criticism, worse 
English, incorrect historical memoranda, and trite platitudes, 
Not a word about Costa—not a word about the religious ce- 
remonies of peculiar sects—not a word of exciting matter! 
Nothing but a dreary notice, in which the writer’s non-ac- 
quaintance with his subject is beautifully enforced. If you 
will allow me to bore you, | will glance at a few of the salient 
points of the article. It sets out with something about a 
* great fact,” a favorite expression of the writer, which means 
nothing—proceeds to assert that the revival of English taste 
for music was due to the ‘“‘ southern opera,” and stumbles 
eventually upon the following :— 

“To the Italian Opera do we owe the development of the marvellous 
genius of Handel; and without its exriting and voluptuous melody what 
would have been the character of his sacred works? The most dis- 
tinguished masters of the German, French, and English school are in- 
debted for their mightiest inspirations to the southern forms of melody.” 
This involves two monstrous absurdities. Handel’s Italian 
operas, with the exception of a few songs, are forgotten— 
while his oratorios are more popular with all classes than they 
ever were before. The German and English schools owe 
nothing to the southern forms of melody.—(What does the 
critic mean by forms of melody?) Only fancy the Messiah, the 
Jupiter symphony, the Fidelio, or the Der Freischutz—among 
the “ mightiest inspirations” of the great German masters— 
indebted for anything to the Italian writers !—-Moreover, what- 





ever can be intended by the exciting and voluptuous melody of the 
Tratian OperA(!), involved in the first paragraph? The follow- 
ing is aspecimen of English, somewhat unusual in the columns 
of the Morning Chronicle. 

“Or the great lyrical theatres in Europe, her Majesty’s theatre ought 
to be regarded as pre-eminent.” 

Pre-eminent or !!—TI shall pass overalong quotation from 
himself, under the denomination of ‘an eloquent critic,” and 
also an elaborate description of the new decorations of the 
interior of Her Majesty’s Theatre. A short sentence describes 
Balfe’s reception on his appearance in the orchestra, but not 
a word occurs about poor Costa! I will not deprive you of any 
portion of the critique on Nabucco, of which the following is the 
opening paragraph :— 

“ The overture possesses little interest. It opens with an andante 
maestoso movement; it is of a choral character, with broad and rich 
harmony, which leads to an allegro, that forms the subject of a subsequent 
chorus, followed by a graceful melody, with more freshness of thought 
than is afterwards found! it is beautifully carried out. This brings us to 
the coda, a spirited movement, which will be recognised, if our recollec- 
tion does not fail us, in Nino’s song and chorus. The overture is patchy, 
having little or no continuity ; in fact, there are no less than five different 
movements,” . 

How did this pass the hands of the Chronicle reader? The 
overture is “beautifully carried out,” and “the overtureis patchy, 
having little or no continuity.” Here are two assertions which 
flatly contradict each other, in the same article, and all but in 
the same paragraph? An instrumental movement, too, is of 
a choral character, ‘‘ and the broad and rich harmony” leads 
to an allegro. Was ever so much nonsense in one obscure 
paragraph ! - 

“The introductory chorus is noisy ‘Gli arredi festivi.’ The cavatina 
for Botelli, ‘Sperate o figli,) was so badly sung that it was impossible 
to decide on its merits. The terzetto, ‘Prode guerrier,’? was encored, 
It is for two soprani and a tenor, but is decidedly the property of Bellini. 

The first sentence escapes my comprehension. ‘‘The in- 
troductory chorus is noisy ‘ Gli arredi festivi.’”” Perhaps the 
Editor of the Chronicle can explain. The last sentence is 
unmeaning—what does the “ but” signify. The terzetto 
being written for two soprani and a tenor, does not necessarily 
interfere with its being the property of Bellini. 

“The chorus, ‘Lo vedeste,’ was well instrumented. The march that 
follows is quaint and clever, but there ought to have been a military band 
on the stage. Fornasari was encored in the ‘Tremia gl’ insani,’ an 
andante in the finale of the first act, which is an elaborate piece of 
writing, proving Verdi’s great resources in choral writing.” 

The chorus was not, and is not well, but very ill instrumented. 
The march is not quaint, and is far from clever—and there was 
no necessity for a military band upon the stage ; there was quite 
enough of itin the orchestra. The andante is not an elaborate 
piece of writing, nor does it show great resources in choral 
writing, inasmuch as there is no choral writing in it—it is the 
opening ot a morceau d’ensemble for Nino, Phenena, Abigail 
and Orotaspe—-and anything more puerile and ill written is 
not to be found in the repertoire of modern Italy. Elaborate 
forsooth! What a singular idea must the writer entertain of 
the quality of elaboration! 

“The scena and aria, ‘ Anch io dischiuso un giorno,’ sung by Mallee 
Sanchioli, at the opening of the second act, might be rendered effective 
by a good singer. The chorus ‘Il maledetto’ is full of character. The 
canon for five voices, ‘S’appresson gl’ istanti,’ is a masterly conception. 
The complete break down of Fornasari in the scene where he is struck 
with delirium, leaves us no means of appreciating the beauties of this 
scene, in which Ronconi used to electrify an audience.” 

The chorus, ‘* J/ maledetto,” is a bad version of a cannibal 
melody, ill arranged for voices in unison, and clumsily scored 
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for the orchestra. The canon is a weak attempt at a round, 
for which a schoolboy would be deservedly rated. A masterly 
conception! Fornasari did not break down in the scene alluded 
to. The paragraph is unfair, and violates truth, 

“The duet, ‘Donna chi sei,’ in the third act, appertains to Rossini ; 
a portion was encored, ‘Oh! di qual onta,’ but it looked like an encore 
to order, for neither Sanchioli nor Fornasari did justice to it,” 

Poor Rossini! His worst enemies could not do him a more 
scurvy turn than this ! 

“The chorus, ‘Va pensiero,’ is the gem of the opera; it is deliciously 
instrumented.” 

The chorus is an insignificant ballad, unskilfully arranged 
for voices, and instrumented with extreme meagreness of 
effect. 

“The symphony prior to the fourth act is ingenious, but the trombones 
were too prominent.” 

There are only three acts. Here, I presume, the critic was 
asleep. 

“‘ Fornasari made nothing of his solo, and his acting was coarse. The 
funeral march was too lively, but a prayer, ‘Oh, dischiuso é¢ il firmamento,’ 
although not remarkable for originality, was a simple and unaffected 
melody, and after a mass of choral writing zt was such a relief that it was 
encored. Signora Corbari displayed an organ of good quality, but 
without finish. The finale was a prayer sung without accampaniment up 
to the close, when the orchestra came in with acrash. It is effective, 
and was much applauded and encored ” 

The march is a very deadly parody on Rossini’s march in 
the last scene of La Gazza Ladra. ‘Oh, dischiuso,” is not 
a prayer, but an aria of no merit, for which Signora Corbari’s 
very pleasing singing won the encore. An “organ without 
finish” belongs to the peculiar and unintelligible jargon of the 
writer. The final prayer alluded to is the very worst feature 
of the opera. 

“It will be concluded that this opera owes its great popularity to the 
concerted pieces. In melody it is remarkably deficient, but the composer 
has displayed dramatic feeling of a high order, and he has the tact of 
orchestral colouring in an eminent degree,”* 

All this may be concluded by those who regard Jenkins as 
a critic—but others will come to a conclusion very different. 

“The principal parts were miserably sustained. Signora Sanchioli has 
much energy, but it is often ludicrous, from excessive exaggeration, and 
as her appearance is not in her favour her acting looked like burlesque, 
especially from the constant rolling of the eyes!! Asasinger, she is 
sizth rate, her voice is harsh, and her style forced and unnatural, Signora 
Corbari, it may be presumed, was never on a stage before last night. 
Botelli, Corelli, and Fornasari are all mediocrities quite unworthy of a 
great lyrical establishment. Fornasari's style is getting worse and 
worse.” 

All this is monstrous, from its prejudiced non-adherence to 
truth. The parts were not miserably sustained—nor is San- 
chioli a sixth rate, or even a third rate singer—nor is Fornasari 
getting worse and worse—nor is the gentleman who penned 
the critigue on Nino a fit person to occupy the station of 
musical reviewer to the Morning Chronicle. 


To conclude—why was no mention made by the reviewer 
that Mr. Lumley, the lessee, and Mr. Balfe, the new con- 
ductor, were both called before the curtain after the opera, and 
received by the audience with enthusiasm? And why did he 
not mention that the orchestra went as well under Mr. Balfe’s 
baton, as of yore, under the able direction of Costa? Did he not 
know these things—or was it inconvenient to recognize them ? 
In either case our critic is in a fix. If the first, he is incompetent 
for his office: if the last, he is betraying the trust reposed in 
him, as a true chronicler of musical events for the Morning 
Chronicle. 





I have for my amusement drawn up a comparison between 
the two articles on Don Quixote which appeared in the Morning 
Chroniele within a few days of each other. They give directly 
opposite opinions in a dozen places. As they both appeared 
in one paper, it is no excuse to say that Jenkins wrote one and 
Dr. Gauntlett the other. I have sent the result of my colla- 
tion—perhaps you may find use for it. B. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for both his papers. 
The ‘ Comparison” shall appear in our next.—Ep. M. W.) 


Menora, 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


Tuus her despair o’er every sense 

And through each vein was raging, 
And war against God’s providence 

Most rashly she was waging. 
She wrung her hands and beat her breast, 
Until the sun had gone to rest, 
And up in Heav’n’s arch beaming, 
The golden stars were gleaming. 


Hush! listen ! listen! tramp—tramp—tramp ! 
A courser’s steps she counted, 

The rider next, with clattering stamp 
Before the porch dismounted. 

And listen ! at thu gate, a ring 

Sounds faintly—softly—kling-ling-ling, 

And then came, through the portal 

These words, distinctly mortal, 


* Holla! open the door my pet; 
Watchest thou, love? or sleepest ? 

How art thou mooded tow’rds me yet ? 
And laughest thou, or weepest ?” 

‘Ah! Wilhelm | thou so late at night: 

I’ve watch’d for thee in sorrowing plight, 

And undegrone much chiding. 

Whence com’st thou now, thus riding ?” 


* We only saddle at midnight, 

From far Bohemia, hither, 
I rous’d myself late for the flight, 

And now will bear thee, thither.” 
“ Stay, Wilhelm, stay! The wind doth rush 
Loud whistling through the hawthorn bush. 
Here—heart's love—let me hold thee, __ 
My warm arms shall enfold thee.” 


* Let the wind whistle through the haws, 
Child—let it whistle stronger, 

Now clinks my spur ; the black horse paws ; 
I dare not tarry longer. 

Come—come: truss up thy dress, and spring 

On my black horse, behind me swing, 

To reach our couch to day, love, 

One hundred miles away, love.” 


** And must I ride one hundred miles 
To our bride bed to day, love ? 

And hark ! the church clock tolls meanwhiles, 
Eleven! doth it say, love? 

“ See here !—see there !—the moon is high; 

We and the dead can swiftly fly. 

’Tis for a bet we're flying, 

To where the couch is lying.” 


“Yet say—where is thy bridal hall, 
Thy nuptial bed—where lies it ?” 
“ Far—far from hence !—still, cool, and small, 
Eight slender planks comprise it.” 
“ Has’t room for me?” “ For me and thee! | 
Come, gird thy dress; quick, mount with me. 
The guests are there to meet thee; 
The doors wide open greet thee.” 


The fair girl quickly dressed, and sprung 
Upon the horse behind him; 

And round the trusty rider flung, 
Her lily arms entwined him, 
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And hurra! off! away! the steed 

Flies like the wind with whistling speed. 

The horse and rider quivering, 

And sparks and pebbles shivering. 

And right and left—on either hand 
Before their eyes quick sunder’d, 

How flew the lawns, and heaths, and land! 
And how the bridges thundered ! 

“Dearest, dost fear? The moon is high! 

Hurra! the dead can swiftly fly ! 

Dost fear the dead my own love ?” 

** Nay—leave the dead alone, love.” 


What sound is that of clang and knell? 
Why do the ravens flutter ? 

Hark ! the death-song : and tolls the bell ! 
‘Bury the corpse” they utter ! 

A funeral train was coming near ; 

They bore the coffin and the bier : 

The hymn, the croak resembled 

Of frogs in ponds assembled. 

** After midnight with the dead, 
With knell and lamentation ; 

Now, my young wife I homeward lead 
With bridal celebration. 

Come, Sexton, with thy choral throng 

And drawl us out thy bridal song ! 

Come, Priest, and say thy blessing, 

O’er tow’rds the couch we're pressing.” 

The clang was still’d ; vanish’d the bier, 
Obedient to his calling : 

And all beside—less and less near 
Behind his horse was falling. 

And further—faster still—the steed 

Flies like the wind with whistling speed. 

The horse and rider quivering, 

And sparks and pebbles shivering. 

ALBERT SMITH. 
(To be conciuded in our next.) 


Bebieto. 


“ Treatise on Harmony,” By Aurrep Day. (Cramer, 
Beale and Co.) 


(Continued from No. 8.) 


Cap. 11, of Pedals in the Strict or Diatonie Style.— When 
first this figure of musical composition was employed, the 
pedal note never appeared but as the bass, and its use was 
restricted to the tonic and dominant. Subsequent theorists 
have attempted to shew that the pedal can be inverted, and 
that other notes of the scale can be used as pedals; with the 
beautiful effects of the inverted pedal modern orchestral writers 
have made us happily familiar, but we feel this to be one of 
the exclusive resources of the free style, and wholly incom- 
patible with the diatonic school. Dr. Day meets these propo- 
sitions as follows :— 

In the strict style the pedal note can only occur as the bass. 

Great care must be taken to distinguish between these “ pedal 
points,” as they are called, and the transient discords of the third 
species. The key note and fifth can alone be used as pedals, but any 
note of the scale may be held through a series of passing notes in the 
third species of discords. 

Cap. 12, of Modulation—We have here some remarkably 
perspicuous rules, the truth of which must, we think, be 
obvious to every one with a cultivated ear who examines the 
examples by which they are illustrated. Dr. Day asserts 
that— 

In the strict school, modulation can be effected by taking any con= 
cords sufficient to determine a key, but that chord which determines the 
new key, (that is, which has the first note foreign to the previous key,) 
must have its root in the bass. 

He establishes this by giving specimens of modulation wherein 
the chord which determines the new key has its root nthe 











bass—and then gives the same train of harmonies inverted ; 
the most happy mode of proving his theory—since nothing 
can be more striking than the bad effect of one and the good 
effect of the other passage. We quote one of the examples (the 
cross marks the bad chords)— 
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Almost the only objectionable point we have yet ob- 
served in this work, as a guide for the unasgisted student, 
is, the want of sufficiently extensive phraseological musical 
examples, to convey the full force of the author’s mean- 
ing, and we earnestly recommend Dr. Day, in a future edition, 
to augment his illustrations, throughout, to the length and 
interest of those which apply to this chapter. 


Chap. 13, of Diatonic Free Music—explains that school 
of music which may be considered a sort of medium between 
the ancient and the modern, the strict and the free. It admits 
of the second inversion of concords and the third inversion 
of chords of the seventh (which are excluded from pure 
counterpoint because of the unprepared fourths which they 
contain), also the unprepared chord of the seventh on the 
dominant. Creighton, Boyce, Kent, Arne, Storace, and Shield, 
among our own composers, have written principally in this 
style, and it is up to this point only that the acknowledged 
rules of harmony and counterpoint ean be referred to as the 
standard of correctness, we will not say beauty, in musical 
composition. Thus far have wé followed our author through 
the paths of his predecessors—and although we find that he 
comes to precisely the same point which they, either in theory 
or in practice, have attained before him, our quotations will 
prove that he has taken a very original view of many parts 
of the subject,—and our conviction is that the whole is 
demonstrated in so clear and complete a manner as to render 
the “ Treatise on Harmony” a most desirable work for any 
student of music to consult. 





Miscellaneous. 

Parisu Atvars, the well known performer on the harp and 
clever composer, has arrived in town, from Vienna, for the 
season. Mr. Alvars performed at the Leipsic Abonnement 
Concerts on his route. 
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Mavame Prevet.—(La Belgique Musicale, March 5.)— 
Thé'&bsorbing theme with the musical world of Brussels is the 
concert which Madame Pleyel will give on the 14th inst., in 
the Salle du Grand Concert. The moment is attended with 
the liveliest impatience when this first of talents, who unites 
within herself the characteristic qualities of her most illustrious 
rivals, shall place herself at the piano, to interpret a programme 
which no other pianist would dare to attempt, and still less in 
such a manner as to justify the temerity of the essay. From 
Madame Pleyel, the amateur of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, of 
Hummel or Weber, of Lizst or Thalberg, of Dreyschock or 
Dohler, may equally reckon on an execution ideal and perfect, 
in the different styles which appertain respectively to those 
great masters of the piano—and while observing the tone 
peculiar to each, the cunning enchantress knows well how to 
transform their various compositions in such a manner as to 
make them definitively her own. We need but exemplify 
this assertion by an appeal to those who have heard Emile 
Prudent execute his own Fantasia on the Huguenots. They 
will then be enabled to jadge by comparison what a creation 
this work becomes under the fingers of Madame Pleyel. It 
is the same with everything she executes. All Brussels, in a 
few days, will speak like ourselves, for every pianist, amateur 
or professional, who resides in the metropolis, will of course 
have heard the incomparable artist, whom, while they must 
despair of equalling, they cannot but eagerly adopt as a model. 
Madame Pleyel will start for England the second week in April. 

Mr. Hausmann, theeminent violoncellist, has arrivedin town 
from Germany, after spending two months with his friends 
abroad, and playing with great success at the great concerts in 
Hanover, Dresden, and Frankfort. The Abonnement Concerts 
at Hanover are under the direction of the dramatic composer, 
Marschner, known in England by his opera of the Vampgre. 
The Abonnement concerts at Dresden are under the direction of 
Ferdinand Hiller, the pianist and composer, to whom they owe 
their existence. The Museum Concerts at Frankfort are con- 
ducted by Guhr, who is also director at the theatre. At 
each of these Mr. Hausmann’s violoncello performances excited 
the greatest interest. 

Tue Trinipap Orcan.—A second trial of this superb in- 
strument took place before a vast body of amateurs and pro- 
fessors of the organ, at the warehouse of Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, the manufacturers. Mr. Thomas Adams displayed 
the capabilities of the instrument in a programme consisting 
of three extemporaneous performances, and a selection from 
the choral and other works of the great masters, including a MS. 
overture of his own composition. Another new stop, some- 
what vaguely denominated the symphonicon, was exhibited in 
several of the pieces to great advantage by Mr. Adams. The 
peculiar quality of the tone of this stop—which is perfectly 
new in construction—depends upon none of the ordinary ma- 
neuvres of voicing. The tone has much in common with 
that of a concert flute, and the effect of tonguing, hitherto an 
exclusive property of the flute, is completely and agreeably 
attained. The masterly performances of Mr. Adams who 
skilfully drew out the capabilities of all the most important 
stops, was the theme of general admiration. The selection was 
more popular than classical, and there was no composition written 
expressly for the organ. The latter we suppose is not neces- 
sary to show of what stuff an organ is made.— Morning Post. 

Mr. Danpo has commenced his quartet concerts at Crosby 
Hall. The second took place on Monday evening. The 
novel features in the programme were the second Quartet of 
Macfarren, in F, written for, and dedicated to Ernst, the cele- 





brated violinist—and Mendelssohn’s second Trio in C minor, 
for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, introduced by Made. 
Dulcken at her last soirée. Macfarren has composed a new 
Finale for his quartet, a Pastoral movement, in 6-8 measure, 
very fresh, melodious and charming. The quartet, beauti- 
fully executed by Messrs. Dando, Gattie, Hill, and Lucas, 
was received with great favor, and will doubtless, now that 
Mr. Dando has set the example, become a stock piece in all 
performances of classical chamber music. _ It is the best com- 
position of the kind that has proceeded from the pen of its 
author, and is quite on a par with the quartets of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn. The trio of Mendelssohn gains much by a 
second hearing. There are several palpable reminiscences in 
it nevertheless. In the first movement we have almost the 
epitome of one of the finest passages in Beethoven’s overture 
to Coriolan, and the subject of the last movement is borrowed 
from the finale of Mozart’s grand piano-forte duet in F 
major. It was magnificently played by Mr. W. Dorrell, Mr. 
Dando and Mr. Lucas, and applauded with great enthusiasm. 
The other instrumental compositions were Mozart’s Quartet 
in E flat from op. 10, and Onslow’s Quintet in G major. 
Miss Steele varied the programme by singing, very pleasingly, 
an air by Purcell, and a Spring song by Mendelssohn, both of 
which were excellently accompanied on the piano-forte by Mr, 
Dorrell. The throne-room was well filled by Mr. Dando’s 
friends and the city amateurs. 

Huttau Testimontat Funp.—Mr. Hullah having resolved 
upon the construction of a new music hall, for the purpose of 
carrying out his system of vocal education, the pupils of his 
higher classes have given some public exhibitions of their 
skill in Exeter Hall, with a view to assist Mr. Hullah by the 
receipts, in the project which he has so boldly undertaken at 
his own risk. T'wo of these performances have already taken 
place, consisting of sacred and profane music, one act of each. 
The execution of the anthems, motets, hymns, madrigals, 
glees and part-songs, by ancient and modern composers, under 
the able conduct of Mr. Edward Collett May, Mr. Hullah’s 
principal and most zealous assistant, were deserving of high 
commendation, manifesting in a favourable light the progress 
of the pupils, and the efficacy of the Wilhem method as 
taught by Mr. Hullah. At the first performance, there was 
a very charming part-song by Moscheles, which was loudly 
encored. At the second, we noticed another of the same 
species, by Mendelssohn, a deliciously fresh inspiration, to 
some graceful verses from the pen of Mr. Chorley. The 
audience on both occasions, filled the entire body of the hall. 

Mo iaqueE, the celebrated violinist and composer, will arrive 
in England very shortly, with his daughter, a clever pianist. 

Tue BeETHovEN Quartet Society commences proceedings 
on Monday. We shall give a full and detailed account. 

ANCIENT AND Puttnarmonic Concerts.— In future there 
will be no leader at these concerts. Mr. T. Cooke has been 
appointed principal violin at the Ancients, and Mr. Blagrove 
is to play the concertos and obligato accompaniments, The 
direction of the orchestra will be vested solely in the con- 
ductor, as atthe Opera House. The Earl of Cawdor will direct 
the first Ancient concert on Wednesday. The following vocalists 
have been engaged :—Made. Caradori, Miss Dolby, and Mrs. 
Sunderland—Messrs. Allen, Hawkins, Machin, and F. La- 
blache. 

NEARLY ALL the most eminent professors in London have 
placed their names down as subscribers to the new work of 
Mr. French Flowers, “ The Construction of Fugue Illustrated.” 
It will doubtless throw great light upon the subject. 
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PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Price Five Shillings to Subscribers—Seven Shillings to Non-Subscribers. 


The Construction of Fugue Illustrated, 
IN A PASSACAGLIA AND TWELVE FUGUES, DEDICATED TO 
VINCENT NOVELLO, 


BY G. F. FLOWERS, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

This publication is intended to indicate to the student in Counterpoint some of 
the boundless resources which a judicious treatment of Melody and Harmony 
place at his disposal, With this view, the author has constructed the Passacaglia 
and all the twelve Fugues upon one and the same subject. 

To shew the universal applicability of Fugue in every style of Composition, some 
of the Fugues here presented to the public are in a style hitherto unattempted. 

In order to render the work as useful as possible to the student, short notices 
will be prefixed, to call attention to those processes and results of the art which 
each piece is designed particularly to illustrate. 

Persons desirous of subscribing are requested to send their name and address, 
either to the Author, 3, Keppel Street, Russell square ; or Messrs, CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co., 201, Regent Street; or Mr. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 
24, Poultry; and Messrs. Ewer and Co., Newgate street. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE, a CATALOGUE of NEW MUSIC for 
FEBRUARY.—This valuable list of Popular Works contains their most recent 
publications for various Instruments. 

NEW MUSIC. 

NEW POLKAS.—Repertoire des Salons de Paris, Cing Polkas, for the piano, 4s., 
three of ditto as duets, 4s., dedicated by permission, to the Countess of Nor- 
bury, by ooite Schubert. Also a volume of Eleven Polkas by Strauss, Lanner, 

Lal 





and ey: Bo edges, 128.; a volume of 36 ditto, 15s.; and Musard’s ele- 
gant Polka Quadrilles, 3s. 
CAUTION.—The whole of the above works are copyright. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS.—Clinton’s Essay (or Instructiou Book,) for the BShm 
Flute, 10s. 6d ; Drouet’s method, 15s.; Dressler’s ditto, 9s.; Berbiguier’s ditto, 
128. ; and 500 other works for the flute. 

TO VIOLIN PLAYERS.—Rode, Baillot, and Kreutzer’s method, 10s. 6d. ; Ap- 
pendix to ditto, 8s. ; and a Great School, by John Bishop (the only complete 
copy,) 31s. 6d. ; and 500 other works for the violin. 

VoL INCELLO MUSIC,.—Baillot, Levasseur, and Catel’s method, 12s. ; Appen- 
dix to ditto, 6s. ; and 500 other works for the violoncello. 

TO ORGANISTS.—Rinck’s Great School, edited by John Bishop, 36s. ; War- 
ren’s Very Easy Tutor, 4s.; Appendix to ditto, 3s.; and his Hints to Young 
Organists, 3s.; Hamilton’s Catechism for do., 3s.; & 500 other works forthe organ; 

FOR THE GUITAR.—Sor’s method, 12s.; Derwort’s ditto, 10s. 6d. Nuske’s 
ditta. 4s. ; Carulli’s ditto, 4s. 

SEPTET MUSIC.—AIl the Symphonies and Overtures by Haydn; Mozart, 
Rossini, Weber, Auber, Winter, &c. ; 200 sets, at various prices. 

MODERN TUTORS.—Twenty-five fo all Instruments, from 2s. and upwards. 

TO PIANISTS.—Czerny’s Royal School, dedicated by command to the Queen, 

3 large vols., each 31s. 6d.; his Piano Primer, a very easy tutor, 9s. ; Supplement 
to ditto (100 exercises), 10s. 6d; his Letters for Pianists, 4s.; ditto for Thorough 
Bass, 4s.; and Hamilton’s Tutor, with 37 Airs and Preludes fingered by 
Czerny, 48. 
TO MUSICAL STUDENTS.—Albrechtsberger (Master of Beethoven)—all his 
Theoretical Works, in two thick vols., 8vo., translated by A. Merrick, Esq., 42s. ; 
Cherubini’s ditto translated by Hamilton, 2 vols., 31s. 6d. All Hamulton’s 
Catechisms of Music, 2s. and 3s, each; and his Dictionary of 2,500 Terms (the 
thirtieth thousand), price only Is. 

N.B.—R. Cocks and Co., are Sole Agents and Importers of the new patent Bell 
Metronome, frice 528 6d. each; ditto without the Bell, 36s. ; also Guillaume’s 
beautiful Copies of the old Violins, equal to the originals. 

NEW MUSIC (gratis).—To Merchants and Shippers.— This day is published, in 
1 vol. 8vo., upwards of 300 pages, Parts 1, 2, and 3, of R. COCK’S & CO.’s GE- 
NERAL C: ALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. Also the First Appendix to the above 
splendid Cataiogue. ‘to be had of the Publishers, 6, New Burlington Street, 
London, Musicsellers to Her Majesty, and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 

N.B.— Gratis and postage free, a list of their unrivalled Piccolo and Cottage 
Pianofortes 6} compass, price 30 to 45 guineas each. 


~~ e 
HENRY RUSSELL ‘Miss KELLY’s THEATRE 
HENRY RUSSELL will give his 
a ep 1 op & ‘ > Ls 
VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT 
ON MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH rue 9ru, 
And every Monday evening until further notice, 

When he will have the honour of presenting to the Public his well-known 
COMPOSITIONS of the Ship on Fire—The Dream of the Reveller— Woodman 
Spare that Tree—I’m Afloat—The Pauper’s Drive—The Ivy Green—The Slave 
Ship - The Newfoundland ——The Maniac—The Old Arm Chair The Gam- 
bler’s Wife—Little Fools and Great Ones, and several other of his compo itions, 
interspersed with Anecdotes, illustrative of Negro life and character. Mr. Russ: I 

to observe to the many persons that were unable to gain admiss:on at his 
last Concert, that the arrangements upon this occasion will be of a superior 
order. The Box-office of the Theatre, 73, Dean-street, will be open on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday next, from Two untit Four o’Clock, when places may be 
sonated from the Box-sheet. Tickets will be given with numbers corresponding 
with the seats taken. There will be competent persons stationed at the entrances 
of the Boxes and Stalls on the evening of the performance, for the purpose of 
conducting parties to the seats secured Places of the Theatre can be seen at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., Addison and Hodson, Regent-street; Leader 
and Cocks, and 8. Nelson, Bond-street, where tickets and places may likewise be 
secured. Dress Circles, 3s.; Upper Boxes and Stalls, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Private 
Boxes, £1. 1s. Doors open at a Quarter-past Seven, the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight precisely. Kirkman’s Fonds Piano will be used. An early 
application for Tickets is earnestly solicited. 

















Just Published, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPOSITIONS OF 


FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
SOLOS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Souvenir de Rossini, 3s.; Pastorale, Op. 11, 2s. 6d.; Grand Fantasia and 
Variations on Jenny Jones, Op. 12, 4s.; Fantasia and Variations on “ Sul 
Margine,” Op. 13, 38.; Valse des Nymphes, Op. 14, 3s8,; Lament and Toccata, 
Op. 15, 28. 6d. 

PIANO FORTE DUET. 
Overture— Pass of Killiecrankie,” 4s, 
SONGS. 

Dews gently falling, 28.; Balmy May, 2s. 
LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond-street. 





HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS, 


Mr. Ca.tcorr’s Edition. Transposed into Lower and the most 
Useful Keys. 


“The plan of this publication is new, and very judicious; Mr. Callcottt is 
doing good service to music by accommodating Handel’s songs to the modern 
concert pitch, and by pacts them within the compass of the generality of 
voices. Mr. Callcot’s ability and experience are so well known, that it is almost 
unnecessary to add that they are skilfully and judiciously arranged. The publi- 
cation is exceedingly valuable, and will extend the use of Handel’s vocal music.’ 
—Vide Morning Chronicle. 

Thirty of the most favorite songs, &c. are now ready ; also the first :olume, 
which contains 24 songs and duets, handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s, 
Catalogues may be had gratis, or will be forwarded post-free. 

London: Published and sold by Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 
of Brook-street. 


ROSELLEN’S QUADRILLES, by W. H. CALLCOTT, 


As Pianoforte Solos, price 3s. ; as Pianoforte Duets, price 4s. 


These Quadrilles are excellent for dancing: they are arranged in the same —_ 
as Mr. Calicott’s popular set from the works ot Beethoven. Published by ADDI- 
SON & HODSON, 210, Regent Street, and LEADER & COCK, 63, New Bond 
Street, and may be had of all Music Sellers. 








The attention of the readers of the ‘MUSICAL WORLD,” is particularly 
directed to p. 261, No. 32, August 8th, 1844, of this work. Article, “COR- 
RESPONDENCE,” signed Z. ‘1. PURUDAY 


Handel’s Songs, Duets, & Trios. 


Being a Selction from his most popular Oratorios, in Four Volumes, 

each volume containing upwards of Thirty Vocal Pieces, newly arranged, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piauo-forte or Organ.—By Dr. CARNABY—Price 15s. 
each. 
*,* Many of the popular Songs of Handel being, in their original state, too high 
or too low for general use, Dr. Carnaby first conceived and carried out the idea 
of arranging them in keys more suitable for the common compass of voices; and 
in a form better adapted for amateurs. 


Haydn’s Oratorio.—The Creation. 


With Vocal Score, and Accompaniment ior Piano, or Organ.—New Edition 
with Portrait and Sketch of Life. Edited by Dr. CARNABY. 
Price, bound in Cloth, full size, 15s. 


Handel’s Oratorio._The Messiah. 


Arranged as above, with Portrait, Sketch of Life, and Scripture References.— 
Edited by Dr. CARNABY.—Full size, bound in Cloth, Price 15s. 


Handel’s Oratorio.—_Judas Maccabeus. 


New Edition, arranged as above, by Dr. CARNABY. Full Size, bound in 
Cloth, price 15s. 





Handel’s Oratorio.—_The Messiah. 


Age nag EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTROP, Price bouud in 
cloth, 10s. 





Haydn’s Oratorio.—The Creation. 


—— EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTRO?. Price bound in 
cloth, 10s. 
nit The above is uniform with the Messiah, and offers the same advantages as 
that Work. 

Catalogues and Prospectuses, Gratis, of the Publisher, Z. T. PURDAY, 45, 
Higa Holborn. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Souvenirs Dramatiques. Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by Charles Ciaulieu, 1 to6 .........-..02. 3 0 

No.1. From Anna Bolena. No. 2. Mose in Egitto. No. 3. Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 4. Don Pasquale. 5. Il Crociato. 6. Beatrice di Tenda, 
Beautiful Venice. Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chaulien ..........000. 3 0 


London ; Published by Z. T. Purnpay, 45, High Holborn, 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


STANNARD & Co., 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING OFFICE, 
7, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 


PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, MAPS, PLANS, CIRCULARS, &c. &c. 
Executed in the first style of the Art. 
GOLD AND COLOUR PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Engravings transferred from Copper, &c., &c., and printed from stone. 


NINO; OR, NABUCOQDONOSOR. 
BY VERDI. 
Performed at her Majesty’s Theatre.—Also, various arrangements of the same 
Opera, by Burrowes, Moscheles, Watts, and Bochsa, are published by CRAMER, 
BEALE, @nd Co., 201, REGENT STREET. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Kalkbrenner’s grand fantasie on Proch’s ‘Cor des Alpes’?—Kalkbrenner’s 
L’Echo, scherzo brilliant—Rosellen’s two fantasies on airs in Beatrice di Tenda 
and Ri Coeur de Lion—Diabelli’s two melanges on airs in I Puritani (easy)— 
Piachy’s eae Te airs in Maria di Rudenz—Czerny’s fantasie.on airsin La fille 








du —Dohler’s fantasie on airs in I Puritani—Verdi’s Nabucodonosor 
two belli—Pianoforte Duets :—La figlia del Reggimento (flate or 
Violin), in two books as. Watts— mbardi, in two books, by W, Watts— 
osor, b Diabelli—The Mount of Olives (flute, violin, and violoncello,) 


ion 
in two books, by W. H. Callcott. 
Publisbed by R. MILLS, 140, NEW BOND STREET, also correct editions of 
the vocal m in Verdis Nabucodonosor, in the most convenient keys. 





Just Published, price 2s. 


THE WROTTESLEY POLKA, 
By GEORGE E. HAY. 


London : CRAMER BEALE and CHAPPELL. To be had of all Music and 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Just Published by 


MARTIN & Co. 
No. 8, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 
All the Pianoforte Works of 
W. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, “ MARITANA,”’ 
Sole Publishers of the above celebrated Composer’s Pianoforte Works, 

under the superintendance of the author. 

ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO. 


“La Gondola,” ‘Chant des Pelerins,’’ “Chant d’Amour,” 8s. each; ‘ Le 
Reve,” “ Trois Nocturnes,” ‘“‘ Deux Romances,” 4s. each. 

i—‘ Can’st thou forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—*‘ Lascia 6 cara,”’ sung by Sig. Marras, at his own and Mr. Wallace’s 
Concert, adapted to the Melody of ‘* Le Reve.” 

Waltzes—‘‘ La Lonisianaise.”’ ‘La Sympathie,” “La Limania,” ‘La Dese- 
ada,” ‘‘ La Mexicana,” “ The Midnight,” “ La Parisienne,” ‘‘La Belle Anglaise,’ 
« Les Perles,”’ “ L’Imperatrice,”’ Valse Militaire,” ‘La Violette,” 2s. each. 

The Grande Valse de Concert, 5s. performed by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s 


Concert. 
By SIGNOR MARRAS, 


‘* L?Innamorata,”’? (Romanza) sung by Mad. Grisi. 
Serenata— Mentri tu dormi 0 cara,” sung by Sig. Mario. 
«“ Les fétes de Palerme,”’ “ L’Arrivée,” “ Le Bal,” ‘La Serenade,” Les Adieux.’» 


By ALEXANDER LEE, 
“The beautiful flowers of May,” (Ballad). 
By CH. CHAULIEU, 
* Le Moine,”’ (sonnate dramatique). 
In the Press, new compositions by Donizetti, Mercadante, Ricci, Verdi, Arigotti, 
Lardelli, &c. 


D’ALBERT’S BRIDAL POLKA, 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 3s. 


Just published, a Second Edition of this new and highly successful Polka, the 
most popular and the best that has been published since the Redowa. Also, now 
ready, Coote’s Serenade Waltzes (as played at the Haymarket Theatre,) and a set 
of Quadrilles, from Don Quixote, price of each, 3s. 

CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-stret. 


NEW BALLAD, 


“IN THE GREENWOOD FREE,” 
As the Miss M. Williams at Mr. Braham’s Concert, and enthusiastically 











encod e Words by E. GILBERTSON, Esq.; the Music by BRINLEY 
RIC . Price 


28. 6d. 
CHAPPELL, BOND STREET. 
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HENRY RUSSELL'S NEW SONGS. 





‘ Man the Life Boat.”—“ The Slave Ship.”—“‘ The Sea-King’s Burial.””—“ The 
Struggle for Fame.”*—* Little Fools and Great Ones.’— The Three Despots. 
- (Ignorance, Intolerance, and War.) 

“Last night Mr. Henry Russell gave one of his celebrated entertainments, in 
which he introduced no less than six new compositions. Amongst them, though 
all beautiful, we think “ The Life Boat,” “The Struggle for Fame,”’ “ Feast 

to be am t the most striking, origi- 
nal, and effective of any of his compositions. Of the poetry of most of them, 
taken from Mr. Charles Mackay’s well-known “ — of the Isles,” it is not 
necessary to ed with such repeated ex- 
clamations of delight as must have satisfied the eminent vocalist that he had 


Morning paper. 
Published by ADDISON and HODGSON, 210, REGENT STREET, London. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 
76, HARLEY STREET. 


The Members are informed that the selection for wontey next, the 9th instant, 
will be, Beethoven’s Ist Quartett Op. 18, in F. Major; the 3d t, Op. 69. 
in C Major; and his posthumous Quartett in E flat Major. The be | ofa 
private character, no presentation of cards will be required, but if a pri is 
transferred, any lady or tieman introduced by it, Ng ee their address 
~~ Agee subscription of the Members are received by Messrs. Cramer, Beale 
and Co. 








On the 20th of March, will be Re-published, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


MOZART’S DAVIDE PENITENTE, 

Being the only Edition published in England.—Dedicated to the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH MUSICIANS,—The English Version selected from the Psalms of 
David, adopted and eee by R. ANDREWS, contaimng Ten original Compo- 
sitions of Mozart, consisting of Four Songs, Four Chorusses, Duet and Trio. 

To Subscribers, price 7s,—Non-Subscribers, price 12s.—The Chorus 
compieta, Je. each voice. 

N.B.—The entire Original Orchestral Parts may be had of the Publisher, R. 
ANDREWS, Piano-forte and Harp Bazaar, 4, tolatine Buildings, Manchester, 
and all the Principal Musie Sellers in London. 


Just Published, 
MENDELSSOHN’S SECOND TRIO FOR PIANO-FORTE, VIOLIN, AND 


VIOLONCELLO, 15s. 
Ditto, Songs, New Edition, with English and German Words. 





Op. 8....11 Songs in 2 Books—each ... 3s. 6d. 
..12 ditto., 2ditto .. ee 8s. 6d. 
19.... 6 ditto.. Iditto .......... 58. Od. 
To.) See ho ee Ty 58. Od 
47.... 6ditto.. ditto .,........ 58. Od. 
Sebastian Bach’s Organ Works, Vol. 4 ...........cseceeceecceceece 138, 6d. 


Vol. 11, of the Piano-forte Works will soon appear. 
N.B. A Catalogue of Music published in 1845, is now ready for delivery. 
EWER and Co, NEWGATE STREET. 


THE BOEHM FLUTE. 


Now published, price only 15s, a complete School or Practical Instruction 
Book for the Boehm Fiate, containing everything necessary to learn the instru- 
ment, from the elements to the most advanced stage, by J. Clinton, Professor of 
the Flute in the Royal Academy of Music. The above work has been critically 
examine d by the inventor (Mr. Boehm of Munich) and has been pronounced by 
him to be the only system by which his flute can be learnt correct his 
letter printed in the work. blished by Cramer, Beale, aud Co. 201, Regent 
Street, and 67 Conduit Street ; F. Hehl, 81, Wells street, Oxford Street ; and may 
also be obtained from the author, 18, Greek Street Soho § uare ; Or (on order( 
from all Musicsellers. N.B. All orders should expressly state “Clinton’s 
School for the Boehm Flute, Op. 88.” 








Perfect freedom from Coughs in Ten Minutes after use, is insured by 
DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Cure of Asthmatic Cough of many years’ existence.— ‘ 
Miller, 15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea,” > From Mr. ia Bayfield 
. 12th. 1845, 


Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you that the gentleman for w I procured 
three boxes of Dr. Locock’s Waters from you Tast Thursday week, has experi. 
enced the most extraordinary benefit and alleviation of his sufferings from their 


use, 

It is gratifying to state, that he has for several years tried every 
medicine, and has also bed the best medical advice” but all too until 
The articulars of many hun rel Ga b had from ao Stony waa eas 

ures may be evi hrough- 
out the Kingdom and on the Continent. . ved , 

DR. LOCOCKS’S WAFERS give instantrelief, and a rapid cure of Asthmas, Con- 
sumptions, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

‘To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as, in a few hours, 
they remove all horseness, and increase the power and flexibility of the Voice, 
They have a most pleasant taste. 

Agents.—Da Silvaand Go fy ‘Bridelane, Fleet-reet, London, Sold 

— ’ mt 
Medicine Venders. , ‘ - nia 
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NEW OPERA !! 


Just Published, 
THE WHOLE OF THE SONGS, OVETS, ANO-CHORUSSES IN 


As petfortned with immensé suctess at the Theatte Royal Drury 





LIGT OF THE MOST FAVORITE SONGS, é&c. 
“Ah! Why do we love?” Song, On ga rtp os 
Calm those frowning looks, my father,” Ballad, ditto, .. 
** Sweet were those hours of Infancy,” Ballad, Mr. a 
“1 quit my pillow,” the Willow Song; ditto, .. 
N. B.—The above Songs ate all rapturously entered: 


bb og invented the bowl,” Beochanalian Song, sung by 


ee 
ee 
oe 


Mr. 
“ Life is an toca day," Cavatina, Mr. Allen, 
“Transporting moment! Joyous light 1” Rondo Finale, Miss 
Rainforth, oe 
% Alas! a thousand secret woes,” Romance, Mr. Allen, .. nasil’ as 
“ Canst thou forego thy Plenteous home ?” Duettino, Miss Rain- 
_ forth and Mr; Allen, .. 
The favourite Airs, in two books, by J.F. ‘Burrowes, 
The Overture, 
“ Sweet were those hours of indents, 4 by Chaulieu, 
“ Ah! why do we love?’ ditto, 
Fantasia, by Walter C; Macfarren 
& set of Quadrilles, by Coote, 


N. B.—Various other arrangements in the Press. 


CHAPPELL, 


NEW BOND - STREET. 


each 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


GREAT SUCCESS OF MR. MACFARREN’S 


Lane. 
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CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


Three Melodies, by Charles Horsley—No. 1, Sensucht; No. 2, 
Der Traum; No, 3, Frilichkeit, each +» oe oe 

Hope—A Romance for the Pianoforte, by Frank Mori, 

Despair—Notturno, ditto, ditto, 

La Douce Pensée—Melodie, ditto, by G. Osborne, .. 

Moscheles’ Gems a la Pischak—A brilliant Fantasia, introducing 
this popular singer’s most favorite songs, “‘ My Heart’s 
on the Rhine,” “The Standard Bearer,” &c: &c. oe 

Hiinten’s Fantasia on { Capuletti, Op, Hs 

Souvenits de Bel 

Angiolina, Canéonetta Mikowe 

»  Héléne, Melodie Greque 

Chaulieu’s Charmes de la jeunesse—A selection of the newest and 
most popular melodies, arranged in a familiar style; 
intended to follow the Instruction Book 


s La Redowa Valse ° 
Hinten’s Celebrated ame ‘*Les Bords du Rhin” — Arranged 


as a Pianoforte juet e ee ee es ee 
Sacred Melodies, by Chas. W. Glover—No 1 containing, Holy, 
Holy, and Angels ever bright and fair; No.2, But thou 
didst not leave; and the Hymn of God; No.3. Mozart’s 
Agnus Dei; and Lord remember David; No, 4. Vital 
Spark, and The Christmas and Advent Hymns; No. 5. 
With verdure clad, National German Hymn, and Adeste 
fideles; No, 6, As the Hart panteth, Old-Hundreth 
Psalm, and Martin Luther’s Hymn, 
Price of each Number, 


N.B.—The above Planoforte Music has all Lech published 
January 20th. 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION OF THE BEASON. 


BENEDICT’S NEW GRAND OPERA, 

THE CRUSADERS; 
Performed with the utmost enthusiasm at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
WRITTEN BY 
ALFRED BUNN, Ese. 


COMPOSED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 





Thé Opéra Complete 


ACT IL. 


« On, Chieftains, on, with Cross in hand,” Chorus of Crusaders 
” They little know the charms whereby,” Song, Miss Romer 
“ Within yon forest stands a rock,” Song, Mr. King . ° 
“ Whate’er thy lot in life may be,” Song, Mr. W. Harrison . 
“« The Sylphs of the Fountain,” Song, Mr. Stretton. ° 
"© Love! to whom the fond heart 3" Air, Mr. W. Harrison . 
“ Come, thou art bidden by beauty » Chorus of Women ° 
bad = needed not this talky place,” “Duet, a ir Remer and Mr. W. A 
arrison : * - " " . 


ACT I. 


“ Alméa here!” Duet, Miss Romer and Mr. Xing . . . 
“To - uu, our Queen,” March and Chorus of ¢‘rusaders . . 
“ In the Heart’s early Dream,” Ballad, Miss Ra.inforth . 
« The truant, Time, which all. he changeth,” wet, Miss Rainforth 
and Mr. W. Harrison . 
“ When saddened oar the spirit sink ; of, The. heart's first €veam 
of love,” Ballad, Mr. W. Harrison . ° 
"Tis over, and the ast,” Quintet from the seco7d finale, Miss 
Romer, Messrs. W. Harrison, King, Weiss, and Bo. Tani . 


ACT III. 


* In childhood’s calm and sinless bloom,” Cavatina, Miss Ra inforth . 
¢ ag hear the Pilgrim’s plaint,” Chorus ° 
“ = — of those fears disarm,” Duet, Miss Rainforth and Mr. 
orran ‘ . . 
* All homage here be paid to her, * Chorus. ° . 
* Tll-gifted ring,” Ballad, Mr. W. Harrison s 
“ T well remember we were wont to roam,” Duet, Miss Rainforth re 
Mr. W. Harrison . ° ° 
* All around is smiling,” Chorus” ° . ° ° ° 
March ° 
« Words are too weak, e Duet, Miss Romer and Mr. Ww. Harrison . 
“ yg | firm and dear the bonds,” ve atin Misses — t 
and Romer ° ° 


PIANO-PORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


oclscolhUC OmlhUC OO COCO o acsoocoo 


So bot te wea NOP 
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The Overture A ‘ 
The Overture, arranged asa piano-forte Duet by the Author 
The favourite airs, arranged by Burrowes, two each 
The favourite aits, as piano-forte Duets, by Watts, two books, each 
The Quadrilles, by Coote ° e 
Fantaisie, by Chaulieu 

Variations on a favourite theme, by Chaulien . 
Fantasia, by J. Moscheles ‘ 


Other arrangements of this important work are in the Press. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, REGENT STREET. 
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Just Published, 
THE FOLLOWING ADMIRED 


SONGS, BALLADS, DUETS, &é. 






*¢ Dear Italy,”......seseeseees Ballad......Mr:. G. A. a'Beckett ..« seieee Be 08. 
“Forget me not”..... i. Se Senate ” sssesate. 285 OA. 
‘* My Nina fair arise’’. ie soos 28, Od. 
* 4 quoi bon entendre” .,.... - Romance « ‘HH. Foley. Hall, Beg. « . ls. 6a. 
“ Wake, spirit of song”’...... potas. . :. Miss Abell... soseee 28. Od. 
« She weptw hen last we parted”’ ° Macfarren., ........ 28 Od. 
“'{he Simple Mountaineers” Duct ...-..G. A. Macfarret.. ....06 2s, Od. 


CHARLES OLLIVIER’S Circulating Musical Libtary, 41, and 42, New Bond 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
By WESSEL & Co.67, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 


8. D* 
Reissiger, 16th Gr. Trio, Piano, Viol. and Violo.Op.170... 12 0 
ViOLIN AND PIANO, 


Vieuxtemps, 2d, Grand Concerto, in fF. min. Op. 8. «*.. «* 


Les Delices de Schubert, No. 9, Ave Maria........ 
10. Last Greeting, 2s. 6d. 11. The Mighty Trees, 4s. 


VIQLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
Franchomme, No. 7, “ ics Regrets,” 2, Nocturnos. Op. 15. 3 6 
— 8, “Il Lamento,” Nocturno. Op. 15.. 3 0 
— 9, ** Souvenir d’Espague,’’ Caprice sur des 


bw 
ao 














Airs Espagnols * Op. 16....* ¢.0.0:50.00.0000 0 sovereccovoss 8 9 
— 12 to 44. * Flours Italiennes,” ....-.ea. 4 6 
Rosenhain and Panofka, Duo de Salon sur 
“La straniera.” in Amin. Op. 17....+¢.. 0000. *°ecccee 5 O 
Do. “Il Pirata,’ in D.Op.17 4 6 
2 0 


Spohr and Kummer, 3rd Grand Duet. Op, 112...... 1: 


. . FLUTE AND PIANO, 
Lindpaintner, “Souvenir d’Appenzell.” Fantasia sur des 
Miss Suisses. Op. 120 -+....ccceceesee te sceereees & 6 
2 (A New Series of Six Solos, written for Wesse. & Co.) 
Moligue and Clinton. Grand Duet in A min. Op. 24.. 10 6 
Reissiger and Sedlatzel, ‘La Ricordanza,” 3th 
Grand Duet, (in A minor) .--ce+-.seeereceeeres seece: > O 


ERS. PIASFORTE SOLOS, 
Bosisio, Waltzes and Quadrilles (115 Sets) -+++++ «+-each 4 0 
Burgmuller, “L’Europeenne Grande Valse,’ sur “ La Jolie 

Fille de Gand,” .,... wii awa esvc obidraeporsoceiccane (8° O 

Chopin, (p. 59. 10t'n Set of Mazurkas --+++++++...e008" 4 0 
zerny, 2 Rondinor, elegans sur ‘“ Les Diamans de la Cou- 

ronne.” Op.673  -.2) .-.ee-06 ehe cost, coorgpeh ‘Sb 

2 Left-h7.nd Studies. Op. 735.:+++..+teeerrseeses 3 0 

Terzan~‘ctude. Op. 735 ->-+.++: eoreeee 28° ae 0 
Heller, (Steph.' 24 Collection of “HOMAGE 10 SCHUBERT.” 

4, “On Every Tree.” 2, ** Voice of tne Tempes',”--each 2 0 
Henselt, Ne. 16. ‘ Wiclhorsky,” @ Romances ---+++++* 2 6 
17. “ Glinka,” Cav. et Barcarolle ...see.20. 3 6 
Kullak, L.e Carnaval de Venise. d’ Ernst et Paganini, a, a 
Liszt, “.omayze to Mendelssohn,’’ Songs transcribed, Nos. 

$0 !] +. 600, 5 \50S55 pdene eh ee ema reeeespreers 2s.& 2 6 
“* Reveries Religieuses”’ de Schubert et Beethoven, | to 
10+ :..0% cee Cone Fee evceesooe **es,eee CaCh Isto 3 
Mende’issohn. Premiére Sonate, in E major, (New Edition) 7 6 
~ ———--—-—— Momento Capriccioso, in F sharp, minor(do.) 3 6 
Mayer, C. UL’ Impetueux. Scherzo in B minor, .¢ UGQrid 
Rose‘ilen. ‘Les Rayons d’Aurore,’ No. 1. Romance 


—_— 

















d’Otello et Bianca.+-----« ve shan eee pees eres wees vere S'-® 
—_—_— 2, Bolero and Pastorale (Auber) iteeverttss 2 oe 
Re,senhain, “Souvenir de Prague,” Polka en forme de Ron- 

deau, Op. 38... seca cteess ee terres cece **2rr0009 § O 
Schulhoff, No. 8, ‘‘ Les Mandello,”” Mazurkas .......6.... 3 0 
—_—_—_—_—_—__— 9, “Les Mandello,” Mazurkas ++++........ 3 0 
Sloper, (Lindsay) ‘Czartoryska,” Mazurkas (Ist Set) ...... 3 0 


er’s “ Reveries Religieuses,”” Himmel’s ‘* Battle Prayer,” 











“ Father, I call on Thee,” (in E flat)... .ecceettseee tees 2 O 

ee Ditto, ‘‘Reichardt’s Prayer, Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll,” (for the left-hand only) in A flat ..-+e+esee-s 2 0 

VOCA 

Berlioz, a ci Goss 6 tad Se SE 2 6 
Filler, (Fred) ‘‘ Tender are thy Accents” +*++sec.....ee002 2 O 
Kucken, No, 271, ‘‘’Twas there on the Mountain” (Duct) 4 0 
Lowe, No. 248, “ Fair Wilna’s Stream” ........¢e+ere+e" 2 6 
Mendelssohn, No. 247, ‘‘Ondeck beside the mast’? (Duet) 2 6 
Reissiger, ‘ Within the shade,”’ Duet for 2 Sop.....+*+++* 4 0 

Richards, (H. Brinley) Canzonet, ‘“‘ Once more, enchanting 
Maid, Adieu”’ er ee. ee eee 8 °ees ae 20 
Schubert, No. 260, “ Ye Stars mildly gleaming,”’ (Les Estoiles) 2. 6 
Titl, No. 256, So Oft as thro’ the Valley” ......eececee-'* 2 6 
Spaeth, “‘ Thro’ the Fields ’mid Flowrets”’ Voice, Pf. & Viol. 3 6 
Ditto ditto Voice, Piano, and Violoncello ....°*+* 3 6 
Ditto ditto Voice, Piano, & Clarionet, (in B Flat).. 3 6 
Baerwolf, ‘Within that lonely dwelling,” Voice, Piano, Violin, 4 0 
Ditto, ditto, Voice, Piano, Violoncello, 4 0 


N.B.—Numerrous CuassicAL WorgkS IN THE Press. 





(Continued.) 
HENRY LEMOINE’S TREATISE ON 


PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


CLEMENTI, in his Practical Harmony, prefixed to it, as a motto, the 
proverb, ‘‘ Example is better than precept.’ This pithy adage seems to 
have suggested the design of the work before us. Its author, M. Ls- 
MOINK, is a Parisian professor of eminence, well known by several 
excellent didactic works as wellas musical compositions, In the preface 
to the present publication, he justly says :— 

“* The principles of harmony have generally been made a mystery to 
students of the piano forte; hence very few are competent to compose 
even a short prelude. This deficiency may be attributed to the form 
of various treatises on harmony, wherein the science is hedged in with so 
much reasoning, that the youthful mind is unable to comprehend its 
force. For, though harmony cannot be learnt without reasoning, still it 
ought, for youth, to be assisted by practice.” 

We hold that a general knowledge (at least) of the principles of 
harmony and composition is essential to every one who studies music as a 
beautiful art and an elegant accomplishment, It refines and elevates the 
taste; and, where it more general, would produce contempt for the 
frivolous music at present so-much in vogue. It ought indeed, to be 
included in the lessons given by every teacher of singing and of the 
Pianoforte. But the teacher either neglects altogether this kind ef 
instruction, or, if he is especially requested by the pupil or her friends 
to give it, does so after such a fashion that he speedily disgusts her with 
so “‘dry” astudy. But, in truth, the study is anything but dry; and 
every young lady (we speak at present of the musical education of the 
fair sex) of intellizenceand capacity, whose attention has béen awakened 
to its yalue, and who has been put upon the right way to pursue it, never 
fails to do so with eager interest and rapid advancement. 

For the use of such pupils M. Lemoine’s work is eminently adapted. 
It is thoroughly practical, consisting of a series of progressive exercises, 
So ample and well-digested that the learner is Jed, step by step, from the 
simplest chords to all the combinations of harmony that are found in the 
works of classical coinposers ; while the accompanying explanations and 
definitions do not contain a word more than necessary. It commences 
with exercises on the Perfect (or, as as they are called in this country, 
Common) chords, in all the major and minor keys, in all their positions 
and inversions, and showing their various progressions from one to 
another: then there are similar exercises on the Diminished Fifth; on 
the Dominant Seventh ; on the relative keys ; on the chords of the seventh 
on the second degrees of the major and minor scale, and on the other 
kinds of chord of the seventh; on the chords of the ninth and the aug- 
mented sixth; on the harmonic scale, or regle d'octave; on passing 

notes, suspensions, and anticipations, and all the variety of harmonies 
which they produce; on Cadences, Enharmonic transitions, and, lastly, 
on Modulation. This summary of the contents of the book will show 
the subjects of which it treats; but the completeness of their treatment 
must be seen from an examination of the book itself. I's proper use is, 
to be a manual or vade mecum for the musical instructor, who ought to 
employ it in the daily lessons he gives his pupils —Daily News, No. 2. 


WESSEL AND CGO 


67, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 


MUSIC FOR THE BALL ROOM. 


M. JULLIEN ; 
Has the honour to submit to the nobility, gentry, his kind patrons, and 
the public generally, his titles of a few of the most successful pieces of 
Musique de Danse produced this season at his Concerts and Grand Bal 
Masqués of the Theatré Royal, Covent Garden. Quadrilles :—The Bri- 
tish Navy, Ernani, the Italian Carnival—Valse a deux tems—The Bridal 
—The Cambridge House—The Witches of Macbeth—Fleur de Marie— 
The original Polonaise—She original Nepolitaine—The Cricket Polka 
and the new Redowa Valse, with the description of the figure taught by 
M.E. Coulon. To be had of Jullien, Musical Kstablishment, ‘214, Re- 
gent Street, London, and of all respectable Musicseliers in the kingdom, 
—N.B. Every copy is stamped with a fac-simile of M. Jullien’s 
Autogra 
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